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Talks from the Editor’s Arm-Chair. 


cane we may have a clear understanding with 
\ 


lishing the Ohio Cultivator. 

Next of Correspondence for publication. We are 
| glad to have persons of intelligence and experience 
tell the public through our colunins what they have 
learned that will be of benefit to others. We think 
it is their duty and privilege to do so. This kind of 
reading is put in type like the article on the next 
|page, and usually has over the top “ For the Ohio 
| Cultivator,” and the name of the writer at the bot- 
tom. We always want the name of the writer of 
| every piece sent to us, for our own satisfaction, but 
\if they do not want their name signed to their piece, 
they need not have it signed; only we must have 


the name, to avoid imposition. We are not respon- 


J)) all our readers, we desire to make a few re-|sibie for the opinions of our correspondents. Some- 


marks and explanations at this time concerning | times we append remarks giving our views, and some- 


our own Cultivator affairs, and for the satisfaction of | times we 


| say nothing, and leave the subject to the 


readers and correspondents generally. There are | common sense of our readers, whether we agree 
certain rules and customs among publishers, which | with the writer or not. We like to have every one 
are well enough known by persons who have been | have a mind of their own, and be as near right as 








in the habit of visiting about editors’ and printers’ 
offices. but the Ohio Cultivator goes far and wide into 
the country, where people know more about chopping 
and plowing and harvesting, than they do about 
making books and newspapers. It is for such read- 
ers that we now write. 


We will speak first of Advertisements. It is our 
aim to publish only such advertisements as will inter- 
est our class of readers, and if we know of any ad- 
vertiser who seeks through our colums to impose 
upon the public, we will not allow his advertisement 
to goin. But itis no part of our business to judge 
between rival advertisers who have worthy articles, 
though one may be better than the other. We leave 
selections to the common sense of our readers. Per- 
sons wishing to get anything that they see advertised 
in the Ohio Cultivator, should apply directly tu the 
' person who advertises, and not to us, as we may not 
know anything about the quality or price of the arti- 
cle. We do not make a practice of keeping things 
for sale, except our own volumes. Sometimes we 
take a few books on a debt, and then offer them for 
sale. Sometimes our friends commission us to get 
them particular seeds, which we do if we can; but 
as a rule we have no seeds to sell, and it is generally 
inconvenient for us to get such things, as we prefer 


possible. The Ohio Cultivator is not a newspaper, 
and for this reason we prefer to leave out matters of 
mere local and temporary interest. For this reason 
we do not give the local and personal matters of dif- 
ferent agricultural societies, such as elections of offi- 
cers, descriptions of fairs, etc., which are only inter- 
esting to persons in the county, and should be in the 
county papers, which the people ought to support for 
the sake of home news, and which the papers ought 
to give, to merit such support. If we give the local 
matters of one society, we ought as well to give that 
of three hundred others all over Ohio, Indiana, IIli- 
nois, Kentucky, Iowa, Wisconsin, where we have 
thousands of readers, with equal claims upon us. 

Thirdly, of what we write. It is one of our inflexi- 
ble rules to let no one else write what appears as 
editorial in the Ohio Cultivator. Our writings are in 
the type you see in this page—a little smaller than 
the other type, and the lines more open. Wherever 
you see this, you may be sure it came from our goose 
quill, and for all such we hold ourself responsible. 

This general outline of our affairs will explain 
some things that some of our readers may not have 
so well understood, and we trust will satisfy them 
that our purpose is to do justice by all, without par- 
tiality to any class or individuals. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Small Farmers and Small Men. 





some form, must degrade human nature; and we 
solemnly aver that such a disposition is evidence 


q : . ‘of the humbug greatness of narrow souls. Such 
Prof. Nash, of the American Farmer's Maga-' 4 man is destitute of truth, justice and humanity 


zine, recently published an article on Less Land | qualities which are indispensable to greatness. 
and More Labor, full of sound practical sense, | 
that should be worth one hundred dollars a year) 
to every careless farmer who has as much as fifty | 
acres, and is not actually demented. Neverthe- 
less, there is one idea of his that deserves special | 
notice. He says: * We are not one of those who 
indiscriminately recommend small farms. We 
fear there is a tendency in small farmers to make 
small men; and we deprecate the idea that the) 
farmer is to be a man to be looked down upon by | 
men in other callings. ‘There has been enough) 
of that in the history of this world, and we want) he grows smaller and smaller in all the noble at 
to see the tables turned.” ‘tributes of human nature. He gradually becomes 
Remarks. 1. From what stand-point does the | absorbed with all the honest and dishonest means 
Professor estimate his great man? The inference of increasing his fortune and greatness, and finally 
from the above expressed “fear” is, that a man finds his soul narrowed down to the compass of a 
: gr seth aon oa to optic of ee gold dollar, within whose area his spirit can find 
1e is able to purchase. iis be his criterion of) jnfinite ae i (Rien ft meats 
greatness, he is welcome to it; for there is not a) ness “ yromenler ne ing a 
sensible rich man who is not ashamed to have his 4. On the contrary, small farms are calculated 
respectability measured by the number of his hogs) to produce great men. They do not enslave their 
or the pile of his coppers! According to such @| owners to hard work and harrowing care. They 
standard, Humboldt, who is “too poor to own a) do not compel a dependence upon hirelings for 
full set of his own works,” is a very small man ;) both the out and the in-door work, and thus bring 
while Johnny Strichnine, who owns four still- |the children into contact with ignorance, vulgarity 
houses, with ten thousand squealers accumulating | and bad habits, to corrupt them. They would 
diseased fat upon their bones, is a very wonderful) not, under the management of men capable of 
tg . ‘managing a large farm, deteriorate in fertility, 
2. But the Professor probably meant that a and curse the next generation. But small farms 
small farm exerts a belittleing influence upon the would afford intelligent owners all the work that 
mind ot the owner, by limiting the range ot his | good health requires, and no more. They enable 
own importance. Yet, in this view of the case,|them to study as much as if they were ministers 
the man is supposed to ae his own magni-| of the gospel, and set a far better example in not 
tude by his material possessions ; and it is sub-| becoming dyspeptic, gouty and consumptive. 


mitted to reason, if any young man who starts out They afford their owners all their families should 
with such a standard of self-importance, 





3. If small farms are calculated to produce 
small men, it follows that large farms make great 
men. But this is an impossibility ; because large 
farms require the unremitting attention of their 
owners, and they can think nothing but plow, 
reap and sow, corn, hogs and whisky. They can- 
not increase their wisdom, enlarge their minds, 
by expounding their conceptions of the Universe, 
nor increase their happiness by cultivating their 
social, domestic and benevolent dispositions. In- 
stead of becoming a great man on a large farm, 


A . an ever) live on, all the pleasure excursions they may rea- 
become great in the sense of the term, except a) sonably desire, all the books they can read, and 
great fool and aristocrat. In some sections, a| something to lay up for a wet day. They afford 
man 138 regarded of some importance who has but ample time to attend to the true physical and 
ten acres; in other regions, he is quite respecta-| mental education of the children, and thus estab- 
ble with one hundred ; while in the far West, one |jish them in health, and prepare them to rule over 
is nobody in particular who has less than a thou-|men. The small farmer can instruct his children 
sand; and in the British Empire, the Duke of| in the laws of life and longevity, teach them the 
Southerland is the great man, because his domain} divine duty and physical ne ' 
extends from sea to sea, and he is able to com-| thus establish the ; 
mand the lives and the consciences of thousands! ford them the e 
of degraded tenants !* ; It is the fashion of the their own living from and after the age of eight 
thing that governs in this case, and it is poor evi-| years—a fact in but few cases, even at the age of 
dence of one’s real merit, that he is governed by eighteen, in this devenerate age! A neighbor 
a false public sentiment. To say that the limit of hood of small Subiners can, in the course of ten 
a few acres narrows the compass of the owner’s years, have a library of ten thousand volumes, 
mind, is to say that he is too proud-spirited fora cabinet, herbarium and laboratory, and thus 
either a democrat or a christian, and does not) possess the means of a more thorough education 
know enough to extend his range of thought over of their industrious children, than any University 
a universe of science, or open a large heart to the/ can provide at an expense of three hundred dol- 


good of his fellow men. For, to have the wide} Jars per year. A neighborhood of large farmers 
scope of land necessary to expand him, he musi | ¢ ~ 


ab} , his will Ss!) can have none of these advantages. 
subjugate others to his will, must own slaves in) How then could Mr. Nash—Professor Nash— 


* This great man, a few years since, in order to root out here sy, | bet ea ~ degrading a sentiment for the guidance 
forb.d his ai sentivg wuanls to builu a charch for themselves. © '| Of those whose elevation to respectability he so 
\ 


cessity of labor ; and 
m in industrious habits, and af- 
levating satisfaction of earning 
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much desires? He says: “We deprecate the 
idea that the farmer is to be a man to be looked 
down upon by men in other callings.” Well, how 
is he to avoid it? Prof. Nash thinks by avoiding 
small farms—as if there was any danger of people 
voluntarily making their farms too small. We 
say, on the contrary, that the only way of making 
the farmer respectable, and even superior to 
“men in other callings,” is to increase his intelli- 
gence and develop his manly qualities. It is not 
the profession or the money that really honors the 
man, but the man that honors his profession.— 
The farmer has no right to growl about being 
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“looked down upon.” The fault is in himself. 
He does not sufficiently control his avarice, that 
his divine qualities may come forth. He is too 
anxious to get rich, and, overwhelming himself 
with hard work, he cannot acquire intelligence, 
the only means of extorting respect from those 
who would not willingly bestow it. Their slavish 
toil forbids the cultivation of grace of speech or 
movement. They forget all their old ideas, and 
acquire no new ones; and how can they be 
“looked up to” by the more intelligent ? 

Hoping no farmer will take too much pride in 
our flatter, we subscribe ourself L. A. Hine. 








Items from Correspondents. 





Richard Colvin’s Bees and Bee Hives. 

Permit me to give you a short notice of a visit 
about the 10th of Dee., to Richard Colvin’s Api- 
ary, near the White Sulphur Springs, Delaware 
Co., O. I bought some ten stocks of honey bees 
in Perry Co., for Mr. Colvin, closed them in with 
thin six cent muslin, turned the mouth of the 
hives up, shipped them on the cars, and run them 
out safe and in good order. At Mr. Colvin’s 
Apiary, I saw a most beautiful sight. .There, 
upon the eastern bank of the Scioto, is established 
a little city of bees, consisting of about one hund- 
red colonies, in Langstroth’s movable comb hives, 
furnished them by the proprietor. They appear 
to be dwelling together in peace, and in a very 
thriving condition, guarded and reinforced so that 
they are prepared tolerably successfully to resist 
the attack of their common enemy, the bee moth. 
But if the moth gets in, the inventor of this hive 
has so constructed it that before he can extend 
his ravages far enough to cause any serious injury, 
the faithful superintendent can apprehend him, and 
arrest and destroy him. I shall adopt this Lang- 
stroth hive, after rejecting all other patent hives 





that have ever been presented to me heretofore, 

considering this the hive. It will pay well to call | 

and see Mr. Colvin’s Apiary. J.C. 
Morgan Co., Jan., 1859. 

Winter Care of Cattle and Horses. 

For cattle that manifest evidences of decline, 
and are growing weak during the winter, give 
them bedding of the hay they leave in their 
racks, being careful that they are protected from 
the storms. This treatment will work wonder- 
fully upon their nervous systems. 

If your horses are going under—getting in bad 
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condition, I should judge the cause to be, as the 
old fit doctor says, a little fuzzy worm in his kid- 
neys. The best remedy is to give good stabling, 
and after having loosed his hair all over with a 
good comb and brush twice a day, rub along 
the back with the oats the animal left in his 
trough. This treatment will cut the worm all up 
and expel it, though you cannot see it when it 
comes away.—ZJndiana American. 

Summit Co Corn. 


I saw in the Jan. 1st No. of the Cultivator, the 
premium crops of corn in Columbiana Co., one 
of 104 bushels, and another of 101 bushels.— 
Now, Col., Summit Co. “ rabbit pastures,” as you 
call them, has beat that. My yield was from one 
acre, 107 bushels and 30 quarts. Who has beat 
that, this year? Speak out, brethren. 

ANDREW HALE. 
Shelby Co., Ind. 

We have had a warm, rainy fall and winter 
thus far, and oh! such roads! Don’t come out 
here just now, if you please, Mr. Editor, as we 
don’t wish to be scolded about our bad roads. 

M.S. 
Southern Illinois. 

Egypt is beginning to take light and energy 
from the Ohio Cultivator. G. B. 
Truth, if not Poetry. 

I’ve read your paper now a year, 
I like it better still— 

All farmers who will do without, 
Are going down the hill. 


New Berlin, 1859. J. H. 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Butter Making in Winter. 


During the last year, a number of communica- 
tions appeared in the Cultivator on the subject of 
butter making. At the request of my mother, 
who has been a butter maker for the last forty 
years, I shall give you her plan of managing her 
milk and cream through the winter. 

When the weather is cold enough, we place the 
milk where it will freeze, as that process not only 
extracts all the cream from the milk, but also 
prepares it for churning the same as souring does. 
This is the point to which I wish to call particular 
attention, as I am aware that many housekeepers 
are as particular to keep their cream from freez- 
ing, as we are to have it frozen. They think it, 
will make their butter white and frothy ; but that 
is a mistake, as I have seen as nice, firm, yellow 
butter made in that way,as you generally see 
made in the snmmer. It is scalding and getting 
it too hot in thawing, that makes frothy butter. 
When you have collected sufficient cream to 
churn, thaw it gradually, either by placing it near 
the fire, or by standing the jars in a kettle of hot 
water, and stirring occasionally, to keep any part 
of it from getting too hot. When it is all thawed 
and of the right temperature, churn it, no matter 
how sweet it may be, and you will soon have good 
butter, all things else being in good order. We 
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have made butter in the manner described for 

twenty years, a good article, too, and if you or any 

of your correspondents doubt it, we will send you 

a specimen, if the weather ever gets cold enough 

to freeze the cream. H. M. 
Brooke Co., Va., Jan., 1859. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Schools and Colleges. 


Cor. Harris :—In the course of some remarks 
made by you on “ Labor and Education” in the 
Ohio Cultivator of Dee. 15th, you appear to be 
pretty severe upon Colleges, and College patrons. 
Now, Col., I am surprised that a person of your 
standing, respectability and influence in society, 
would promulge such ideas; that you, who wield 
such a powerful influence among the rural popu- 
lation, should thus keep them from securing a 
thorough education, by endeavoring to persuade 
them that Colleges are nuisances. You seem to 
think that the common schools are the only suita- 
ble places in which to educate the youth of our 
country. I think our Colonel has visited the 
common schools of Ohio very little within the 
last few years, if he believes what he writes. 
Old, rickety school houses, that are hardly fit for 
stables, with teachers of the same character, are 
every where to be seen. First, organize the com- 
mon schools,so as to afford instruction in all 
branches, and our incorporated institutions of 
learning will dwindle away for want of support. 
Until this is done, let us continue to patronize the 
various Colleges scattered over the country. 
Give us your views further on this question. 

A FRrienp or CoLieces. 

O. W. University, Delaware, Jan., 1859. 

Answer.—Certainly, we are always willing to 
give our “ views ;” but how or where our correspond- 
ent became possessed of the idea above expressed, 
as to our opinion of Colleges, we do not know,—not 
from any legitimate interpretation of our remarks re- 
ferred to. Speaking of the struggles of the poor 
after learning, we said: “ With our excellent sys- 
tem of free schools, we do not attach so much value 
to college learning as many people seem to, and we 
believe a poor boy or girl, with a strong and true 
heart, can dig out a pretty respectable education, and 
one that will answer for all the practical purposes of 
life, without ever going inside of a college at all.” 
We can not see where our college friend finds war- 
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and only partly know of a great deal which is both 
beyond theirsphere andtheir comprehension. These 
are some of our views on the right uses of educa- 
tion.—Eb. 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 
On Farm Making. 


I have read considerable on the management of 
farms, underdraining, subsoiling, stump pulling, 
ete., which are all very good in their place, but I 
do not recollect of ever seeing a chapter on farm 
making as yet, and as there is a great portion of 
Indiana still in its wilderness state, I will venture 
to break the ice on farm making. 

Suppose a person owns a quarter section of 
land that he wishes to convert into a farm, and it 
is all in the green woods: I would say to that 
man, that if your timber is handy to market, sell 
it to the best advantage, or if you can’t sell it, give 
it for the clearing of the land; but be sure to re- 
serve the most choice sticks for building, rails, 
ete. Make your improvements of the timber that 
you clear off the land, lay off a lot that you wish 
to keep for timber, out of your best timber, do not 
cut a stick of it until you have used up all the 
timber on the land you wish to improve; by so 
doing, you will not only have plenty of timber 
yourself, but you will leave timber for your chil- 
dren. I have often seen farmers lamenting, when 
it was too late, that they had not used better 
economy in regard to their timber, while it was 
plenty. 

But supposing that this land does not lay handy 
to any market, and the owner can neither sell nor 
give his timber away ; how is he to proceed to 
make his farm then? Well, I would say, take 
your axe on your shoulder about the Ist of June, 
march out to where you wish to make your farm, 
lay off your farm land that you wish to clear, not 
forgetting to reserve a piece that you intend leay- 
ing for timber, then deaden, or as some call it, 
girdle, all except the choice rail timber or other 
choice timber trees ; don’t be afraid to put your 
axe to the timber, and when you come to a water 
elm, take out a chip all around, as it is liable to 
grow over. | 

Cut all the undergrowth down as you go, even 
the small switches, and in four or five years, some 
dry time, go in with your axe again, cut every 
\thing smooth, except your timber trees, throw as 
|many together as you can, then put the fire to 
| work, nurse it well, and you will find it an easier 








rant for saying that we are trying to persuade people | job than chopping them all up with the axe.— 
“that colleges are nuisances.” We have no inten-| Your grubs will be mostly rooted out, and if you 
tion of using our “ powerful influence” for any such| have a tavorable time, and tend to your fires well, 
end. The world has need of scholars who can|You Will have but few logs to roll. Then cut 
bore down through the formation of the Ages, both | Your rail timber, have good rails made, 104 feet 
in mind and matter, and interpret the mysteries of | OBB» lay of your Selds ~~ a ‘- good 
both, and who can tell us of the suns and systems of needy igs alr ies aaNet 


the Uni - but life i don’t lay off your fields too large, deaden your 
e Universe; but life is not long enough for all saw timber, they will stand four or five years, 
men to know all things ; so that it is better for most and then let us have a talk on farming. 


people to know of what most concerns them, and to| J. W. Forrest. 





know it well, rather than to pass slightly over this,| Madison Co., Ind., Jan., 1859. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
How to Profit by Experiments. 


BY HUDSON TUTTLE. 





I have been turning over the leaves of several 
vols. of the Cultivator. It is astonishing to ob- 
serve the amount of original, instructive and en- 
tertaining matter its editors have accumulated. 
Taken together, the complete set furnish as good 
a library for the farmer as he can procure. But 
of their praise another time,—I set down to 
sketch a few thoughts suggested by the experi- 
ments they record. 

Experiments have as great value to the farmer 
as to the chemist, as on the results they give he 
founds his system of culture. If so, then there 


should be a correspondence in their results; if 


not, then agriculture becomes an uncertain and 
empirical pursuit. On the contrary, however, the 
most conflicting results are obtained. One farmer 
sows lime on his land with great benefit; another 
without any appreciable result. One plows deep, 
and doubles his crop; another, and totally de- 
stroys it. One plows his land twice for wheat 
with remarkable effect ; another thinks he greatly 
injured his wheat by twice plowing. One plants 
small potatoes, and thinks his yield equal to that 
of planting large ones ; another holds the reverse. 
One plants corn three feet apart, another five, and 
each holds that he is sanctioned by experiments. 
Why is this? When reading the record of these 
experiments, it is evident the necessary precau- 
tions have not been observed. There is not that 
caution with which the chemist or physiologist 
undertake their tests. Accuracy is overlooked, 
and hence the results are worthless. 


I will mention a few examples. A farmer 
plows half his field, but owing to some not men- 
tioned cause, leaves the other half until just before 
he wishes to sow his wheat. He then cross-plows 
the whole field, and has much the best crop on 
that half which he only plowed once. This re- 
sult is against the experience of almost all farm- 
ers. Why was it obtained? Various causes 
suggest themselves, but probably the firs’ portion 
was plowed too wet—as many farmers usually 
plow fallows—baked all summer in the sun, in- 
stead of mellowed, and of course furnished a very 
hard receptacle for the wheat. 

The man who sows lime with benefit, may be 
assured Ais land wants lime; and he who finds it 
of no benefit, may be assured that lime is not the 
element As soil demands ;—there these observa- 
tions end; and they should not prejudge, by their 
results, that no land in the State would be bene- 
fited by lime. So it is with ashes, and all special 
manures ; and economy would suggest their trial 
on a small piece of ground, before incurring the 
expense of their extensive application. 

Of deep plowing, it may be remarked that it is 
generally beneficial, but some lands are injured 
by it. Where a thin soil covers a tenacious clayey 
subsoil, turning the soil a foot underneath, the 
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hard, stony lumps of subsoil will injure the crops, 
especially the first, before the new soil has been 
properly acted on by the elements. Sub-soiling 
is decidedly the best method of treating such 
land. Breaking up the impervious stratum, and 
leaving it covered by the original soil. On the 
other hand, where a deep black soil exists, the 
deeper the plow turns the better. 

Of these experiments, it may be observed, that 
farmers usually guess at the results. When they 
plant rows of large and small potatoes, or plant 
corn at different distances, or apply special ma- 
nures to different rows, they do not measure or 
weigh the products with sufficient accuracy, but 
usually “do not see any difference,” or “ guess at 
the result.” I need not say such experiments are 
worthless—they are worse than that, as they are 
liable to mislead. It should be urged on the at- 
tention of farmers, to be more cautious in their 
experiments. They should start with the desire 
to ascertain some point. Then they should ask, 
how shall I determine it? After they have de- 
cided, they should note well all conditions, and if 
they publish their results, they should publish 
also all these circumstances, or their effort is use- 
less to the reader. 

1. They should note the kind of soil, as that is 
very essential. 2. The season, wet or dry, hot or 
cold. 3. Manures applied. 4. Kind or variety 
of seed employed. 5. All details of cultivation. 
6. Weighed product, good or indifferent. This 
would be a formula for experiments in growing 
vegetables; if the tests are in feeding stock, fat- 
tening, or rearing, of course the details vary, but 
they should be as carefully recorded. Size, age, 
condition, weight, breed, ete., should be first as- 
certained, the kind of food, manner of feeding, 
ete., all recorded, and then the results would pos- 
sess an intrinsic value. 

If such care is exercised in determining exper- 
iments, the present contradictory record would be 
changed to one of sterling value and scientific 
accuracy. 


Starting Seeps Earty.—Rev. Daniel Em- 
erson, Summit Co., Ohio, writes that he has been 
successful in giving garden seeds an early start, 
in the following manner: Having selected the 
quantity needed, each sort is tied by itself in a 
cloth, the name being plainly written on a slip 
of paper, and inclosed with the seed. The pack 
ages are then buried about two inches deep in the 
ground, for a week or two. When ready to 
plant, the kinds needed for planting are taken 
from the bags and used. They will be found to 
have swelled, perhaps sprouted, and ready to 
grow. If the ground should be quite4dry, it is 
best to water the drills after dropping the seed, 
and then cover with dry earth. Mr. E. says that 
by this plan he has never failed to raise plants 
from every seed planted. If each seed is placed 
where it is wanted to grow, it will save the labor 
of thinning, though many prefer to thin their 














rows, leaving the most prominent plants to grow. 
—American Agriculturist. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Comparisons of Brick and Tile Drains. 

Not long since, I had the gratification of paying 
a flying visit to your city, and other portions of 
Central Ohio. On every side and in every com- 
munity, I met with continued evidence of advance- 
ment in wealth and prosperity. Indeed, not only 
advancing in the acquisition of the essentials that 
make life a blessing, but intellectually, morally 
and physically. 

The slight experiments already made in various 
portions of the country in underdraining, have 
sufficed to determine that it is the most profitable 
investment that the farmer can possibly make.— 
It is demonstrated to be the one great needful 
thing, and still to be accomplished by every future 
and successful agriculturist. In the Ohio Culti- 
vator of Jan. Ist, is an article from the pen of 
Mr. John S. Lacy, on the subject of underdrains. 
The opinions of those who have been concerned 
in underdraining for sixteen years, ought to be 
entitled to consideration and respect. He advises 
the use of wood, stone, brick or tile—the one most 
convenient and least costly. 

Without intending any disparagement to Mr. 
Lacey, I would like to institute a comparison be- 
tween his proposed method of brick draining and 
tile draining, where they can both be had with 
the same facility. Mr. Lacey’s description of 
brick, 2 inches thick, 4 wide, and 8 inches long, 
would weigh about 43 lbs. each ; enough for one 
mile of drain, 31,680, would weigh about 142,560 
Ibs., or would make about 63 common wagon loads 
for a span of horses. 


31,680 brick, at $4 per thousand, cost. $127 72 


Hauling them 4 mile, beside the drain. 40 00 
16 days work, placing them in the ditch 16 00 
Total cost of drain............. $183 72 


5 inch horse shoe tile weigh about the same as 
brick, and with the same fall will discharge equally 
as much water as Mr. L.’s brick drain. 

5,000 5 inch tile, $20 per 1,000..... . $100 00 
Hauling the above the same as brick.. 6 50 
Placing in the drain, 2 days work .... 2 00 


Total cost of drain......... ---- $108 50 


Difference in favor of the 5 inch tile, $75 22 

4 inch horse shoe tile cost $16 per thousand, 
weigh 3,400 lbs. Difference between one mile of 
these and brick, $97.00. 

3 inch horse shoe tile cost $12 per thousand, 
equally as good for lateral drains, where thorough 
drainage is attempted, unless the drains are un- 
commony lengthy, or a great deal other than sur- 
face water. One mile of this laid in the drain, 
will not cost to exceed $70, making a difference 
of over two hundred and fifty per cent. in their 
favor over brick. 

With suitable stone, a very decent drain may 
be constructed, but with a great deal of labor. 

Cobble stone are hardly worth the trouble of 
putting in, in the most of soils. They invariably 
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make great harbors for mice in dry weather, and 
with their assistance, it requires but a few years 
to fill them up. No other drain is or can be 
equal to a good tile drain; no other is as cheap, 
where they can be had within thirty or forty miles 
by good wagon road, or hundreds by canal or 
railroad. 

There are hardly four adjoining townships in 
the State but that ought for their own interest to 
support at least one good tile manutactory.— 
While in Central Ohio, I had the good fortune to 
make the acquaintance of the proprietors of the 
Woodstock ‘Tile Works, Messrs. Daines & Ken- 
field. They are manufacturing an article of tile 
inferior to none in the State. Success to them 
and the community that supports them, tor their 
just and laudable undertaking. A. R. D. 

Lake Co., Jan., 1859. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Comparison of Corn and Rye. 


I notice in the Ist of January No. of the Ohio 
Cultivator, an enquiry as to the difference in the 
worth of rye and corn as fed to cattle and hogs, 
when ground into meal. I would here observe 
that I followed the milling business for sixteen 
years, by which occupation I learned many things 
that might be useful both to farmer and miller in 
many respects. I learned of old teamsters, that 
horses used at hard labor on the roads, as also 
those used on the farm at constant hard work, 
could not be kept in better condition on any kind 
of food than on rye, ground neither too coarsely 
nor yet too fine, which should be well mixed with 
a due proportion of straw or hay cut very fine. 
I learned that ship-stuff, (which is composed prin- 
cipally of the eyes of wheat grains,) would found- 
er horses sooner than any other kind of food given 
them, as to quantity and quality. 

I was told, that seventy or eighty years ago, it 
was a common practice among the German farm- 
ers of Penn., to mix unground rye with a due 
proportion of fine cut straw, and none kept fatter 
and better horses. I also learned that corn 
cracked in three or four pieces, and mixed with a 
due proportion of wheat bran or shorts, was con- 
sidered by old Virginia farmers an excellent food 
for work horses, or those to be fatted for sale, 
having the tendency not only to faiten, but to as- 
sist in laying the hair down, and makes it look 
fine and sleek. 

Work oxen and all neat cattle differ materially 
from horses as to grain food, The horse will 
grow strong on plenty of rye feed, while the ox 
will grow poor and weak, but will thrive and en- 
dure hard labor fed on corn meal and cut straw. 
Corn is much to be preferred when ground and 
scalded or cooked for cattle, and corn meal may 
be fed to great advantage in fattening hogs, espe- 
cially when mixed with potatoes boiled or steamed. 
Corn meal fed to hogs, or fattening cattle, fed dry 
or wet, without being cooked, should have a bush- 
el of bran or shorts to three bushels of corn meal, 
wet with water sufficient to make it when well 
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mixed into a thick mash. The bran or shorts will 
cause the corn meal to be retained in the animal 
thus fed with it, until the strength of the corn 
meal is exhausted by the hog or cow before being 
discharged. 

It may be taken for granted that corn is much 
better suited to the raising and fattening both cat- 
tle and hogs, than rye. Corn is better suited to 
their natures, and contains more saccharine, nu- 
tritious fattening properties. Rye was formerly 
raised in large quantities, thirty or forty years 
ago, in the south-west part of Ohio, and fed out to 
hogs in the sheaf, and hogs grew and fattened on 
it. But rye, on the old lands of Ohio, is not now 
as productive or profitable as when the land was 
new, and retained all its native virgin properties. 
I am well aware that three times the amount of 
corn can be raised to the acre, in the old lands, to 
that of rye. True, it takes more labor to raise 
corn, but in the long run it pays better. Tlorses 
used to corn, and constantly fed on it, without be- 
ing allowed too much of it at a time, not only 
thrive and fatten on it, but have been known to 


perform long journeys, in the performance of 


which they could get no other kind of grain, and 
stood it well, even in hot summer weather. 

I also learned among other things, while em- 
ployed as a miller, the order in which farmers 
ought to take their grain to mill to be ground, 
particularly their wheat; as every farmer requires 
not only good flour, but a good turn out, which no 
miller can perform where the wheat is damp and 
dirty. Let every farmer then see to it that his 
wheat is dry—not kiln-dried—and perfectly clean 
of all filth, and of a good quality, not smutty, and 
perhaps then there will be no need to blame the 
miller for bad flour and a poor turn out. 

Ropert A. SHERRARD. 

Jefferson Co., O., 1859. 

cxmnnensevenalialiliilians 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 
The School of the Farm. 


It is not probable that our Legislature will do 
anything at present, or possibly for some years to 
come, towards establishing one or more Agricul- 
tural Schools in the State. All admit that this is 
one of the great necessities of our State, but we 
shall have to wait until our State treasury is in a 
better condition, and we have a Legislature that 
can better appreciate the true interests of the 
country. But the farmers in each county can 
adopt measures to secure in part, at least, the re- 
sults to be aimed at in establishing State schools 
for instruction and experiment. This can be done 
by forming Farmers’ Clubs; and a few intelli- 
gent men in each county, by taking hold of this 
matter, can render a most important service to the 
agricultural interests of the whole State. A Club 
should be formed, with a constitution, by-laws and 
proper officers, with reference to securing a series 
of experiments in the planting, cultivating and 
harvesting of all the various field crops raised 
among our farmers. 


Something like the following plan may be 
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adopted: Mr. A. shall agree to take an acre of 
clayey soil, plow, plant in corn, and cultivate in 
the usual way—that is, give it the amount of cul- 
tivation which is supposed to be common in the 
county. Then he shall take one acre of same 
kind of soil, plow deep, subsoil, plant at the same 
distance as above, and cultivate thoroughly. Then 
he shall take one acre of same kind of soil, ma- 
nure with stable litter, lime or compost, and culti- 
vate thoroughly, and carefully mark and report 
the results. 

Mr. B. may take wheat, and adopt a similar 
mode of experimenting, by different methods of 
plowing, sowing, drilling, harvesting, ete., noting 
and reporting results. y 

Mr. C. may take potatoes, and experiment in 
like manner as to different soils, mode of planting, 
cultivating, ete. And thus the whole range of 
grains and roots and vegetables, may be gone 
over with a series of experiments, carried on for 
several years. These results might at the end of 
each year be embodied in a general report, and 
form the basis of the report of each County Board 
of Managers to the State Board of Agriculture. 
These reports would afford something reliable 
and certain, and in this way an amount of infor- 
mation might be gained that would be of incalcu- 
lable value. 

These suggestions form merely an outline of a 
plan, as every Club might arrange the details to 
suit the particular circumstances of the ease—only 
let this matter be taken hold of in earnest. We 
design to form such an association in this county, 
and throw out these hints to encourage similar ef- 
forts in other counties. Now, as editors are sup- 
posed to know everything, we shall expect you to 
tell us whether such a plan would be wise or not. 

Marion, Jan., 1859. I. N. SHeruerp. 

AnsweR.—We like the suggestions of our horti- 
cultural correspondent, Rev. Mr. Shepherd, except 
that we do not feel the “ necessity” or subscribe to 
the policy hinted at in his opening sentence. All 
we ask of the State is to provide equitable laws for 
our protection in “ life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness,” and then leave us as sovereign individuals or 
societies, to work out our industrial as well as spirit- 
ual salvation. But with the rest of our correspond- 
ent’s plan, as an outline, we most heartily concur ; 
for in that we recognize a system of personal respon- 
sibility and intelligent enterprise, which are alone 
the true and legitimate means by which our rural 
population shall come up to the same successful ap- 
plication of Jabor and skill, that have made our me- 
chanics and artizans the lights of the world and the 
benefactors of mankind.—Eb. 


Landlord—* Mr. Editor, I'll thank you to say 
I keep the best table in the city.” Hditor—T'll 
thank you to supply my family with board gra- 
tis.” Landlord—“I thought you were glad to 
get something to fill up your paper.” E£ditor— 
“T thought you were glad to get somebody to fill 
your house. Poorrule that won’t work both ways.” 
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Doings of the State Board of Agriculture. 

The Ohio State Board of Agriculture were in ses- 
sion several days last week ; the full Board were 
present, and harmoniously dispatched a considerable 
amount of minor matters, besides determining seve- 
ral questions of general importance. That which 
will most interest the public, is what relates to the 
next State Fair. After hearing proposals from sev- 
eral places, the Board decided to hold the State Fair 
at Zanesville, on the 20th to 23d of September. 


An order was passed providing for a trial and more 
thorough examination of implements presented at the 
State Fair, by requiring them to be forwarded one 
week before the Fair, and to be put into the hands of 
committees for trial, which committees will be se- 
lected with especial reference to this object, and paid 
for their attendance. This is a good move, and we 
doubt not will be appreciated by the mechanics and 
manufacturers. So far it will be the most important 
feature of the Fair, both to the manufacturers, and 
the farmers who are looking for the best implements. 

A change was ordered in the price of single admis- 
sion tickets, making them 25 cts. for all days alike. 
The premiums heretofore offered for farms were 
stricken out. Baldwin & Dewitt’s special Reaper pre- 
mium, which was not taken Jast year, was transferred 
to the regular list, and made the premium for the best 
ten acres of wheat, instead of the $40, as heretofore. 
The whole scale of implement premiums was re- 
ferred to a committee of the Board for revision, to be 
presented at the next meeting of the Board, which is 
to be held in Zanesville, on the first Tuesday in May. 

The Executive Committee for the current year, 
are N. S. Townshend, John Reber and C. W. Pot- 
win. : 

It is well known that our convictions of the true 
policy of the State exhibitions, are against this mi- 
gratory, vagabond and mob system, but we shall not 
let this conviction hinder us from laboring as best 
we can to make the next State Fairsuccessful. We 








are glad it is going to Zanesville, and we believe the 
Muskingum Valley will give it a hearty support. 
Along and East of this Valley, are a large block of 
counties, old and thickly settled, which have never | 
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been drawn out to any State movements: We sel- 
dom hear of them at the Capital. To all practical 
intents, they might as well belong to Virginia ; but 
we trust this great anniversary in their midst, will 
beget a fraternal feeling, and bring our Eastern 
brethren face to face with the more wide-awake 
denizens of the Central and Western counties.— 
There are just as good farmers, and just as good men 
in Jefferson, Harrison, Belmont, Guernsey, Monroe, 
Morgan, Washington, and other Eastern counties, as 
there are any where, and we take this early day to 
challenge them to be ready to meet the tribes of the 
Scioto Valley, the Miamis, the Cuyahogas, and see 
who is who. The Ohio Cultivator has a great army 
of readers all over that territory, many of whom we 
hope to meet and greet, what time we pitch our tent 
and raise our banner beside the Muskingum, next 
fall. 


Tue Onto AcricuLTuraL Rerort For 1857, which 
was distributed last fall, is very much sought after. 
The quota of each Member of the Legislature was 
shipped to his county, in care of the County Auditor, 
and if not claimed by the member within a certain 
time, to go to the County Agricultural Society, if 
there be a regular Society in such county. Several 
of the members of the Legislature we know have 
handed over their quota directly to the officers of the 
Agricultural Societies, and several have directed that 
a copy be placed in every school library in their 
counties. Persons desiring copies of this Report 
should apply to their member of the Legislature, or 
enquire at the office of their County Auditor. Very 
few copies remain for distribution in Columbus. 
The Legislature did a handsome thing, a few days 
ago, in giving Secretary Klippart leave to publish his 
Essay on Wheat in a separate volume, for his own 
benefit. Mr. Klippart intends to perfect the Essay, 
and get it out in a handsome volume, which will be 
a book that every farmer should have. 





Sorcuum Sucar.—A very fair sample of sugar 
from the Chinese Cane has been presented us by the 
Douglass brothers of Zanesville, made in one of 
Cook’s Evaporators. We learn that the Douglasses 
are going to set up their business in Mt. Vernon, and 
will erect an experimental Sugar House, besides 
manufacturing sugar mills and other foundry articles. 


Goop Sueer in Starx Co.—Hon. T. W. Chapman 
of the State Senate, and who is likewise a farmer in 
Navarre, Stark Co., O., has shown us samples of 
wool from his flock, of excellent quality. His sheep 
were purchased in Vt., bred from Negretti and Ram- 
bouillet importations. He has a few bucks for sale 
at reasonable prices. 


Fruit Bups.—So far as we can learn, the fruit 
trees are all safe yet in this region. We learn by 


the papers in Central New York, that the peach buds 
about Rochester are all killed. 
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“Honey Blade Grass”—A Great Sell! 








The success of an old and well known forage 
plant, several years since introduced in the Western 


States of Iowa, Illinvis, etc., is seized upon by un-| 


principled sharpers as a means of filling their pockets 
at the expense of the gullible public. The plant in 
question is the identical Panicum Germanicum, or 
German Millet, recently christened Hungarian 
Grass: For some purposes and on some soils, this 
has always been esteemed a valuable forage plant, 
and at this time the seed can be had of dealers at 
from $2 a bushel, downwards. A bushel of seed will 
sow two or three acres. But what we wish to put 
our readers upon their guard against, is a flaming ad- 
vertisement which we have seen, having its head in 
St. Louis and tail in N. Y., in which this grass is set 
forth under the seductive name of “ Honey Blade 
Grass,” and is offered in sacks containing seed enough 
to sow an acre, for $3—just about six times what 
that quantity of seed is worth, as any amount of this 
seed can be obtained for $1 a bushel, and it can be 
affurded as cheap as oats. Hold on, Cultivator folks, 
there will be enough of this seed in market to stock 
the nation, before sowing time, next May or June. 





A Pair of Nationalities! 


Wonders will never cease! That pretentious in- 
stitution, called the United States Agricultural Soci- 
ety, having quietly settled down into a yearly “ ban- 
quet,” where ambitious politicians and garrulous 
old ladies in pantaloons, ventilate their vocabulary of 
flattering phrases ; lo! another twin mate or cousin 
germain is conceived and safely calved upon the pub- 
lic, and has been registered, “The Advisory Board 
of the U. S. Patent Office.” This last production 
seems to have been carefully selected as a white- 
washing committee, to keep in countenance certain 
governmental functionaries who are essaying to do 
by authority what is better and cheaper done by le- 
gitimate private enterprise. The packing of the 
whitewashing committee was well done, if indeed 
such a thing as that can be well done at all, and hav- 
ing discharged their obligations—not to say duty— 
to the power which called th m, they were ready to 
fall right in the next week, and delegate themselves 
as members of the U.S. Ag. Society, and so kill 
two birds with one stone. This was a very handy 
arrangement, as one set of phrases as well as one 
set of phrase mediums, could just as well carry on 
both institutions. Let no hard worker of the live 
army of our agriculturists, presume to ask,—by what 
authority these gentlemen assume to represent their 
cause ! Smooth down that scornful curl of your lip, 
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fumes of Young Hyson or Bohea, that we can well 
afford to let them wear their self-appointed honors, 
and flatter themselves that the green celandine they 
| bound about their complacent brows, was immortal 
bays. We presume the world will go on about as it 
\did before, but if you hear anything drap, make a 
note of it. 


_— +22e— 


} 
| Notices of Books and Papers. 
| 





| Home Hits axp Hints.—A Book for the Fireside. 
By William T. Coggeshall. Published by J. S. Red- 
field, N. Y. Our neighbors of the Publishing House 
of Follett, Foster & Co., have laid this book upon 
i table, which is a handsome volume of 400 pages, 
| from the pleasant pen of one who has been to us for 
years as a brother, in the unselfish friendship of con- 
genial literary fraternity. We are glad to learn that 
\this work has so commended itself to the State Com- 
| missioner of Schools, as to give it a place in the pub- 
jlic libraries. One dollar, sent to Follett, Foster & 
Co., Columbus, will pay for a copy of this book by 
mail, post paid. 

Tue AtLantic MontHty is the intellectual Auto- 
crat of the Magazines. We would as soon do with- 
out our dinner as do without this, and that would be 
a sore denial to us. Sold by newsmen every where 
at 25 cts. a copy. By mail, $3 a year. Philips, 
Sampson & Co., Boston, Mass. 

Tue Century is a new, solid, mammoth independ- 
ent weekly, devoted to Politics, Commerce, Litera- 
‘ture, Science and Art. This is a whole book of a 
paper, and has a healthy look. Published by Thos. 
McElrath, N. Y. $2.50 a year; two copies for $4. 

Lanpretn’s Runa Recister for 1859, for gratu- 
itous distribution. A good thing. By David Land- 
reth & Son, Seedsmen, Phila. 


Tue Home Montuty is a good Household Maga- 
zine, by Mrs. H. E. G. Arey and Mrs. C. H. Gilder- 
sleeve, Buffalo, N. Y. $1.50 a year. 


Lapies’ Home Macazine. By T. S. Arthur and 
Virginia F. Townsend, Philadelphia, Pa., is a great 
favorite at our fireside. $2 a year. 

Of our Eastern Literary Exchanges, we continue 
| to welcome the clean faced Home Journal, by Morris 
'& Willis, N. Y., a weekly repository of elegant lite- 

rature and select news ; $2 a year. The Saturday 
Evening Post, weekly, by Deacon & Peterson, Phil- 
|adelphia, Pa. Devoted to tales, sketches, news and 
practical affairs ; $2 a year. The Great Republic, is 
‘a new and plethoric monthly magazine, of aldermanig 
| proportions, and filled with entertaining matter for 
all classes and climates. Published by Oaksmith & 
Co.,N. Y. $3 a year. 
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my good brother, and find in the sublimity of their) Janvary is closing out right Spring-like. We 
ridiculousness, pitying cause enough to disarm your sliall be glad to learn how the winter wheat stands 


resentments. Their fustian talk was so very like | this open weather, and how farmers are getting along 
that of a company of ancient ladies, elated by the| generally. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Grape Culture—Causes of Failure. 


In speaking of the Delaware Grape, in last 
Cultivator, I briefly alluded to the marked effects 
of good culture and locality on the growth of vine 
and quality of fruit. Similar effects, though not 
quite as striking, are produced on all varieties of 
grapes by the same causes, and but little observa- 
tion is necessary to convince any person that peo- 
ple generally do not begin to, understand the art 
of grape culture in this country. 

In this, as in many other departments of horti- 
cultural science, we have need to throw aside our 
preconceived notions, and “ become as fools, that 
we may be wise;” 
study, by conning well the lessons which Nature, 
as a kind but stern teacher, sets before our eyes. 

If we observe the natural habits of the grape 
vine, we shall find that in all countries, it delights 
most in rocky, stony or gravelly soils-—slopes of 
hills or high banks of streams, where the soil is 
porous and fertile, and the roots can ramify among 
rocks or stones, and where atr and warmth can 
freely permeate, and moisture is always present, 
but never in excess. 

Practical experience teaches the same lesson, 
as shown especially in the culture of grapes in 
houses or vine borders. All the most experienced 
and successful cultivators insist on the utmost care 
in the preparation of the ground for this purpose, 


according to the hints furnished in the preceding | 
paragraph, and as clearly set forth by one of their | 


number, (Mr. Hoare,) in the following language : 


“The grape vine, from the succulent nature of 
its shoots while they are yet green, and in the 
course of formation throughout the summer, re- 
quires, during that period, a constant supply of 
moisture to feed upon; and that particular degree 
of moisture which has been found by experience 
to produce in a vine a suitable growth, accompa- 
nied by a healthy and perfect development of its 
fruit-bearing powers, is always present in soils of 
the above-mentioned description. And this con- 
stant presence of moisture arises from the fact, 
that fragments of rocks, stones, or other similar 
hard substances, when embedded in the soil, a/- 
ways attract moisture to their surfaces, which are 
therefore, in consequence, never dry. Hence the 
roots of vines delight to ramble in such soils, in 
preference to all others, because they derive 
therein a steady, constant, and equable supply. of 
moisture throughout all the variations of the sea- 
son, as free from excess on the one hand, as from 
a deficiency on the other. Soils, therefore, that 
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contain the greatest quantity of these materials, 
so disposed or placed together, whether by nature 
or art, as to present to the roots of the vine the 
greatest possible extent of surface within a given 
space, are precisely those which are adapted for 
the successful cultivation of the vine. * * * 

“ Sufficient, it is presumed, has now been said 
to show the necessity of improving the culture of 
the vine, and placing it on a more certain basis 
than it is at present with reference to the man- 
agement of the roots, by surrounding them with 
such conditions as shall approximate more nearly 
to those they enjoy when growing indigenously in 
their native country: and in doing this, the task 
will be abundantly simple. It has already been 
remarked that the roots of vines delight to ramble 
amongst rocks and stones, and similar substances, 
and that when vines are planted in soils abound- 
ing in these substances, they always produce finer 
and better flavored grapes, than when planted in 
any other description of soil. 

“In furtherance of this object, it happens that 
the best description of materials for the intended 
purpose can be easily procured, at any time, and 
almost in any place. These are, broken bricks, 
lumps of mortar, charcoal and bones. The three 
first should be reduced to the size of a hen’s egg, 
or thereabouts. Larger or smaller fragments will 
do, but when they are about this size they are 
better calculated to retain the requisite degree of 
moisture in connection with the greatest possible 
extent of surface. The bricks should not be too 
hard burnt, because their porosity is thereby les- 
sened. Old mortar should be preferred to new, 
when it can be procured. The bones may either 
be broken into fragments, or deposited whole, and 
the fresher they are the better. 

“Here is a mass of materials, the mechanical 
texture and arrangement of which constitute the 
very delight of the vine. The innumerable cav- 
ities and interstices, and the extraordinary extent 
\of surface for the roots to traverse which such a 
mass possesses when put compactly together, offer 
to the roots of the vines planted in it such facil- 
ities of growth, and the substances themselves 
such means of nourishment and support, as cannot 
be obtained from an hundred times its bulk of 
mere soil. All the substances, except the bones, 
possess in common the highest powers of absorp- 
tion. The porosity of charcoal is such, that its 
cells occupy more than one half of its cubical 
contents ‘The beneficial effects of it, therefore, 
as an absorbent, and a retainer of moisture, ren- 
der it invaluable as a component. Wherever 
charcoal is placed in situations that exclude the 
atmospheric air, dryness can never enter.” 

A. J. DowninG says: “ The essence of all 
that can be said respecting soil for grape vines, 
is, that it be dry and light, deep and rich ;” and 
J. J. Tuomas, in quoting this, adds, “a dry bottom 
is highly essential ; hence, a bed of stones, shells 
and bones, eighteen inches beneath the surface, 
has been very useful.” Dr. UNDERHILL of Cro- 








ton Point, N. Y., a most successful grape cultur- 
ist, says: “In selecting the ground for a vineyard, 
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give that the preference which is free from clay 
within fifteen or eighteen inches of the surface, 
and is perfectly dry.” 

The cause of the failure of the grape crop in 
Ohiogis commonly the disregard of the foregoing 
facts and instructions—planting the vines in clayey 
or too compact soils, without sufficient measures 
for thorough drainage and eration of the soil, so 
essential to the health of the roots. 

Most of the vineyards around Cincinnati, al- 
though on hill sides, are strong clayey soils with 
compact subsoils, very retentive of water, and al- 
most impervious to air—hence, in a season like 
the past one, the heavy rains of May and June 
prevented a healthy growth of the vines. Ina 
report on the failure of the grape crop, read be- 
fore the Cincinnati Horticultural Society, it was 
stated that the most successful vineyard in the 
vicinity was on sandy loam soil, and Mr. Buchanan 
remarked that the failure of the crop this season 
was common throughout the whole limestone 
[clay soil] formation, but on the sandstone forma- 
tions, the crop had generally been saved. And 
yet, with these facts before their minds, the true 
cause of the evil does not seem to have occurred 
to the minds of the Society. 

The best grapes, and the only good crops pro- 
duced in Southern Ohio the past season, it is 
said, were grown in counties farther up the Ohio 
river, and on the sandstone formations. So, too, 
in the northern section of the State, the finest 
grape crops are annually produced on the rolling 
(chestnut) sandy soils, a little east of Cleveland— 
liberal manuring being alone necessary there. 

In gardens and door-yards, we find the same 
observations will apply. Grape vines planted in 
clayey soils and without thorough drainage for 
the roots, have every where failed to produce 
good crops, after the first few years ; while those 
which have such drainage, with proper depth and 
fertility of soil, almost invariably succeed. In 
many cases, where grape vines are planted 
against the dwelling, the cellar wall affords the 
required drainage, and in addition, the projecting 
roof partly shields the ground from rain. Such 
localities ought to be more generally appropriated 
tothis purpose. The proximity of wells and deep 
drains are also found highly favorable for grape 
vines. 

These principles are illustrated in the remark- 
able success of Dr. C. W. Grant of N. Y., in 
the culture of the Delaware and other new 
grapes, to which allusion has already been made. 
His soil, (an elevated island in the Hudson river, 
near Peekskill,) is composed of sand and fine 
gravel, on a rocky basis, and is well enriched with 
compost of river muck and stable manure, incor 
porated to the depth of thirty inches. I visited 
this interesting place, in company with Mr. A. 
Thomson of Delaware, and several other ama- 
teurs, the past fall, after the close of the Pomo- 
logical Convention in New York, mainly for the 
purpose of inspecting the vines from which we 
had witnessed such remarkable bunches of grapes. 
We found the growth and healthiness of the vines, 
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and the amount of fruit thereon, quite as extraor- 
dinary as the size of the bunches and berries.— 
The vines of the Delaware, which are noted for 
slow and slender growth in our heavy soils, are 
here as vigorous as could be desired, and were 
loaded with clusters of ripe fruit as large as the 
average of the Catawba. We measured numer- 
ous shoots on Delaware vines only two years 
planted, and found them averaging 14 to 16 feet 
in length, and stout in proportion—not unfrequent- 
ly five or six of these to each root. Other varie- 
ties commonly regarded as of slow growth, were 
equally thrifty, and their fruit as much superior 
to that ordinarily seen. M. Bb. Batenam. 
Columbus, O. 





Cuiinton Grare.—Speaking of grapes in last 
No. of the Cultivator, friend Bateham forgot the 
Clinton grape in his new list, which is a rampant 
grower, covers an arbor in a season, short jointed 
wood, very luxuriant and abundant foliage, young 
shoots a little bluish, remarkably easy to propa- 
gate, fruit smaller than the Diana, shouldered 
very compact, dark blue or nearly black, skin 
tender, almost free from pulp, not so sweet as the 
Isabella, but preferred to it by nearly all. Anoth- 
er quality, which is its greatest merit, is, it has 
never rotted or mildewed here. I have several 
vines bearing for years—the hardiest vines I have 
—always ripening their wood well. Mr. B. 
should have added, the Diana rots badly. 

Wayne Co., Jan., 1859. James C. Reep. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Cultivating Mulberries—Grafting. 


In the first number of the Ohio Cultivator for 
1859, my old friend, David Thomas, expresses 
himself in favor of the cultivation of the Red or 
American Mulberry. Such is my opinion, also. 
It is a much surer crop than the cherry, and de- 
cidedly superior to all but the best cherries—not 
to be spoken of the same day with the sour Mo- 
rellos and Pie reds. For all our rich, level 
country, for the great West, for much of Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, ete., the mul- 
berry is highly adapted ; the cherry is not; it 
does not, and it never will flourish in highly fer- 
tile, level lands. 

But are mulberries fit to eat? Ask the boys! 
Learn from the birds! But they have a mawk- 
ish, sickly sweet: I don’t like them! What ex- 
amination have you made? How many orchards 
of seedling apples of hundreds of trees, may you 
pass through, without finding one really good va- 
riety? Boys will eat them, and birds, for want 
of better, will pick the best of them. So it is 
with the mulberry. But let cultivators turn their 
attention to it! Let nurserymen and amateurs 
gather together and compare the best! Let a 
Knight, a VanMons or a Kirtland take it in hand, 
and we shall have sorts that will equally surprise 
and gratify us. 

I really want just to gratify my own foolish 





and perhaps unnatural taste, to collect a few of 
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the best known mulberries. I set out four years! Here, indeed, Nature appears with peculiar at- 
ago, about thirty wild seedling mulberries. The |tractions, when decked by her handmaid, Art. 
second year most of them bore. One I spared) Where are the beauties of the Flower Garden to 
because it is middling, and one is a good one.—|be equaled? How great their charms, when 
The rest I have been budding and grafting ever| properly arrayed |. Solomon, in all his glogy, was 
since. For buds and grafts, | have made a pretty | not equal to one of these! Whatever can gratify 
thorough examination of the Walhonding valley,| the senses, whatever can please the eye, whatever 
and neighboring hills. I have found only one|can soothe the passions, is here to be found. 
tree superior to my seedling, and it only in the} Fragrance, delicacy, innocence! All the charms 
size of fruit. Hon. Jas. Burt, of the Tuscarawas|of nature are here combined! Think on the 
Valley, has promised me grafts from a tree bear-| Jasmine and the Violet, on the Carnation and the 
ing very superior fruit. | Rose; and think on the Lily and the Poet’s Nar- 

But I have had indifferent success in budding|cissus! From the humble Daisy to the lovely 
and grafting. My best success has been to saw| Robinia, or the tall flowering Tinus, how many 
or cut the trees off when the bark first peels| gradations of elegance and of beauty. The culti- 
freely, cut the graft half through one inch from its vation of flowers has engaged the attention of the 
lower end, and one fourth of an inch below a good | curious of all ages. The florist naturally becomes 
bud, and opposite to it; split the piece out and|a botanist, the botanist a horticulturist, and by 








sharpen the remaining half flat, leaving the bark 
to the point on the round side, then slit the bark 
of the stock, where cut off, perpendicularly, three 
fourths of an inch, in one or more places, accord- 
ing to size, and insert the graft or grafts between 
the bark and wood, with the shoulder resting on 
the cut stalk ; wax, and tie pretty tight. 

Now, Mr. Editor, if you or any of your friends 
wish to exchange a couple of grafts or so of the 
best mulberry in the Scioto or some other valley, 
for the best I can find here, 1 am ready for it— 
except, to keep from being humbugged, I must 
know the gentleman, or you must indorse him. 
This is my advertisement—no mulberries to sell. 
Could not my old friend, David Thomas, send me 
a couple of grafts? I have heard that in parts 
of Tennessee the wild mulberry is very large and 
fine. Who can tell us more certainly about it? 

Ext NIcHoLs. 

Near Newcastle, Coshocton Co., Jan., 1859. 





Walks and Talks in the Garden. 


We are glad to have a lady volunteer a series of 
articles upon a practical subject. The following is 
Introductory, from a lady who seems to know whereof 
she writes, having been raised in the extensive gar- 
dens of Lord Bloomfield, Kings Co., Ireland.—Ep. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


“ Here, nature, always pleasing, every where 
lovely, appears with peculiar attractions. Yonder 
she seems dressed in her dishabille ; grand, but 
irregular. Here she calls in her handmaid, Art; 
and shines in all the delicate ornaments that the 
nicest cultivation can convey. TZ'hose are her 
common apartments, where she lodges her ordi- 
nary guest: this is her cabinet of curiosities, 
where she entertains her intimate acquaintances. 
My eye shall often expatiate over those scenes of 
universal fertility ; my feet shall sometimes brush 
through the thicket, or traverse the lawn, or stroll 
along the forest glade; but to this delightful re- 
treat shall be my chief resort. Thither will I 
make excursions, but here will I dwell.”—[Herr- 
vey’s MEDITATIONS. ® 





imparting many secrets of nature, greatly pro- 
motes the interest of the science. 
GARDEN Mary. 
Pickaway Co., Jan., 1859. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Orchard and House Plants. 


Trimming Orchards. 


Young orchards of three or four years stand- 
ing, should be looked over, so you may cut out all 
branches which would injure the good shape of 
the head, or which would outgrow the rest of the 
limbs ; and this can be taken as a rule for stand- 
ards, dwarfs, or trees trained against a wall. In 
pruning, cut out first all dead wood and matted 
limbs, to admit air and sun, as sun is as much 
needed for trees, as for the farmer and gardener ; 
when this is done, cut out every shoot that rubs 
against another, and remove all weak twigs.— 
Don’t prune too much; more harm is done by 
overpruning, than by leaving trees to natural 
growth. Fruit may be small and poor, but by 
overpruning, it is very likely to be altogether 
absent. 

Consider that fruit trees are grown for the sake 
of fruit, and not as objects of decoration. A skill- 
ful pruner will increase quantity, quality, and 
better ripening ; but one thing is certain, the more 
apple or pear trees are pruned, the less they bear. 
Don’t forget to scrape off all loose bark and moss 
from trunk and limbs, and burn the scrapings to 
destroy eggs and insects. 

House Plants. 


Place Roses and Geraniums close to the light, 
and water more freely ; transplant fuchsia in loam, 
manure and a little sand; cut them well back, to 
get them in a good shape, and if they are grown 
three or four inches, water once a week with a 
weak solution of guano, or better, with cow ma- 
nure dissolved in water, as it is difficult to get 
true Peruvian guano, and with other artificial 
manure, you will have to make experiments, to 
prove how strong it is. 

Transplant all plants which require it, cut off 
all slender branches, and tie the plants neatly to 
sticks. J. L. Srevzie. 
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Home Miscellany, 


For the Ohio Cultivator. | 


What shall be done with the Big Charlies? 


| 
“Oh I feel as if I'd nothing to live for!” said a | 
young wife of a half dozen summers to me, a few | 
months ago; and she moved about her work list- 
lessly, with the tears in her eyes and such a sorry 
heart-broken look upon her face. 

“ Why, Nettie,” I replied, “ you have every thing | 
so nice and cosey about you, and your husband is | 
kind, and Winny and Belle are such rare, sweet | 
children, — I’m afraid dear, its your own fault, if) 
you are not perfectly happy.” 

By this time Nettie was erying outright, and 
little Winny’s lips were quivering and fixing them- 
selves ready to cry too. 

What I said and how I got her quieted, and 
smiling through her tears, and patting Belle’s fat 
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lived for him and in her devotedness could have 
died for him. 

“ Have some of those delicious rolls for tea, 
Annette, wont you? and some of that honey I 
sent home yesterday,” said Charlie, blandly, as 
his wife tore Belle away and held her open mouth 
close to her bosom to mufile the hideous yells. 

“ Well, I will. I'll have a nice tea— come in 
good time, please!” said the sweet broken winged 
creature, making a smile come over her face. 
Charlie bowed and went to his office. 

I was a very intimate friend of theirs, else dear 
Nettie had not moaned out the sorrowing plaint 
an hour after —* Oh I have nothing to live for?” 


I knew he was very much to blame, but I would 
not tell her so; it would only help to widen a 
breach between them. 

A few evenings after I walked to church with 
him; it was three squares distant, and I had a good 
opportunity of talking privately with him on the 
subject nearest my heart. 








shoulders as the little birdling nestled down to 
nurse, I need not say. Any woman with a wo- 
man’s heart will know. 

Ah me! I guess there are just such bitter 
tears and crying spells all over the world every 
day, arising from the same causes too. 

I almost think Nettie could not really define 
why she was unhappy—perhaps she did not know ing your feelings. 
where the sting came from that so pierced her| “ Not at all; at all, Rosa! you couldn’t offend 
poor heart. But I had observed that day at din- me! What is it?” 
ner, that Charlie said the veal tasted as though it| “You wont be offended?” 
was smoky; and when Nettie asked him to take| No indeed I wont!” 
another cup of coffee, he shook his head and curled| “ Well then —I think you are not as good and 
his lips in a way that said, “no more, for pity’s kind a husband as you should be.” I felt the 
sake, of that bitter stuff!” or something like it.|arm on which my hand was resting twitching, 
As he left the table he took up “babie Belle,” and twitching, but I’d started, and was determined not 
kissed her, but the little creature had been sucking to stop then. “You are a noble man, Charlie, 
a buttered crust, and her clammy kisses were but you do not understand a woman’s nature very 
none of the sweetest or cleanest. “ Pshaw, Belle!” | well. You have never half fathomed Netties de- 
he said as he hurriedly drew out a white cambric | voted affection, else you would not wound her 
handkerchief from his pocket, and with an air of feelings so often.” 
disgust wiped his mouth; “I believe your face is| ‘* What! do I ever wound Annette’s sensitive 
always dirty; you’re not half so sweet as Mrs. feelings! have I while you have been here? It 
Lee’s Willie. He gave me a lot of kisses to-day, cannot be! Has she not everything she wants— 
and he was as sweet as though he had just came all the comforts of life 7” 
out of a flower garden! Goto mama, “he said,as| “ Yes, but they are cold comforts, compared 
Belle dropped her crust, and, reaching up her with what you withhold from her. Forgive me, 
little hands, cried loudly for her pa to take her Charlie, but this morning you growled because a 
with him. “Go to ma, she loves dirty babies!” shirt button dropped off, and last night you did’nt 
and Charlie Camden — pretty, winsome, graceful drink your tea because it was so hot, and you 
Charlie, drew back in his spotless cleanliness, that asked me to go with you to the concert, last week, 
the clutching fingers might not touch his faultless and did’nt insist on her going, too—only just asked 
broadcloth. ‘her civilly ; and you always call her ANNETTE: 

There was the shadow, and thence came the it sounds so stiff, and stern, and cold, compared to 
sting! Oh, Charlies, Charlies! with the tender the short, sweet, loving abbreviation of Nettie. 
loving hearts of such good wives in your keeping, And if something is misplaced, you speak half 
how often you trample on them, thoughtlessly — reproachfully to her about it; or, if the dear chil- 
unaware. ‘dren are very noisy, romping as though their pre- 

Dear reader, the Mrs. Lee, mother of the im-' cious veins were flowing with wine, you dont seem 
maculate boy-baby, was a widow, young, hand- to love their boisterous joy, and you forget to bless 
some coquetish—a perfect snare,—and O! no won- God that their glad mouths send forth shouts of 
der the young wife pressed her hand on her fore- merriment, instead of groans of pain. Charlie! 
head and over her eyes—he was her Charlie, she Charlie! I am not blaming you! I only want to 


“T shall be going home ina few days now, 
Charlie,” said I, “and I shall often think of the 
pleasant visit I have had away here in this de- 
lightful place. Iam so attached to Nettie and 
the children I can hardly think of leaving them ; 
and, Charlie, there’s one thing on my mind I have 
been wanting to tell you, but I am afraid of hurt- 
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draw you alittle nearer to the great warm, throb- sut, if the Charlies are kind and polite, and 
bing pulses of real human nature. thank their wives often, and show them the same 


You love your wife, but with all your keen per-|charming respect and attention as in the days of 
ception you do not observe these many little nice-| their wooing, and hush all words of faultfinding,— 
ties, very small they are, that like so many cling-|in short, live out the same character she fell in 
ing tendrils will draw you still nearer to her. | love with,—then one will see a wife walk as though 
Again, it is a fault a general error among all hus- \she were queen of the proudest realm under the 
bands — they do not praise their wives enough.|sun— stately and noble, and with a dancy spring 
Nothing is sweeter to the ear of a woman than/|in her step; not sneaking and cringing, as though 
praise from one she loves. It is sucha wonderful|she were the servile tool of aman whose soul 
stimulant, too. A good woman will wade through | was blind, and shut up in its self-created darkness; 
all kinds of difficulties, to win the meed of praise |—he the king and she the queen, equal and loving, 
from her husband.” }and perfectly understanding each other. 

And thus I talked to Charlie, and his head} ROSELLA. 
drooped lower, as he grew more thoughtful, and | : = 
during service I observed him sitting with his, 
arms folded on his breast, his head bent forward, | fare 


and—I almost hate to tell it—the tears were on, What are the Cultivator girls doing ? I wish 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Life Springs of Health and Usefulness. 


his cheeks. ot al | I knew. Are they thinking, thinking, thinking, 
The light had Crna and Charlie saw, and felt, of the mighty work there is for them to do in the 
and comprehended ! |future? Are they’trying to keep pace with the 


“ God bless you, Rosa—dear Nettie! I will do) times? Do they ever ask themselves the ques- 
st '?? =) ‘harlie ‘ow ave aft > > € > . rd . 
it!” said Charlie, a few days after, as he handed ‘tion, as they look about them at the idlers, the 
my band box into the coach ae roel oe ‘loafers, the vicious and debased, the drunkards, 
To prag - parting. ¢ Neus ps 'the fashionables, the flirts, the squanderers and the 

Ah. 1 see the picture now, of Nettie standing | simperers, that make up at least a part of the hu- 
in the door with, Belle . he y arms, and W inney manity that surrounds them,—do they ask them- 
by her side, and oh, she looked so happy ! too happy selves the solemn and thrilling question: 
to cry at my departure. | “Is the next generation to be like unto this? 

Charlie Camden is one of a class of husbands, | and what have I to do to prevent such a fearful 
and their name is legion, — good fellows enough, | “atastrophe 7” 
but they don’t understand the best and finest part | Girls, have you ever seriously considered that 
of a woman’s nature. Like horny brown hands,| you are to be the mothers of the agriculturist, the 
rudely sweeping the chords of a delicately strung) mechanic, the manufacturer, the artizan, the 
and finely toned instrument. . _ , . |Statesman, the professional man, and the laborers 

hey are always ready to praise what is right of both sexes, who are to rule the nation twenty- 
and good in others—ready to thank a stranger for| fiye years hence? If you have, what response 
the commonest civilty, and let their poor wives does your conscience give in answer to the ques- 
go cbs es “ patient, a ones, tion, “ Am I fit for this great work?” If the an- 
are overtasking themselves to try and win a'gwer js negative, then what is to be done? U 
“thank you!” or, “ you are very kind,” or, “ this! and bea, 0 9 canal of every faculty. Siveien 
is excellent steak!” or. “prime coffee !” “de , x 
is excellent steak. or, “prime coffee. or, “ de-) the resources that lay like the ore in the moun- 
iC} > ae , »ay '? . »} ae = r hye a | . oa 4 
yr a a,my dear!” from wen “ee husbands. |tains, only waiting for the spade and shovel of 

ave seen women run here and ser 1ere, | investigati i > : 7 
a Sn ee oe ther investigation to bring them to the light. You 

for a pattern of an easy fitting shirt, one that did’nt| have talents—use them. Ask these questions 
lift the arms up, or choke his dear neck, or “ hang seriously, and the heart will answer, and when 
ik a ¢ “i Xk ” € > “ ; ras > | nd . . . . . 
like a sack,” and then when it was done, and the | once you begin your questioning it will never 
devoted woman stood sweating and anxious, smooth- | eease, 
ing it down on the humped ungainly shoulders, | The spinning wheel has gone, the loom has 
never a thank would she get, even though it fitted | passed away, the scrubbing and cleaning of our 
as snug as the bark on a tree. ‘mothers is no longer demanded of you. The 

Ah these big Charlies are harder to be borne whitening of the linen upon the grass, the wash- 
with, and more trouble, than the dear tntle rollick- | ing by the brook side, or in the shade by the door, 
ing, mischievous class of boy-Charlies! the baking in the brick oven in the yard, riding 

There’s a world of meaning in the demure little! on horseback from one to ten miles to church, 
paycc ae your wife. Bape 6 eae rege an vies — paddling 
are tears behind the pantry door, and sobs in the | skiffs across the brooks, pulling the flax, or piling 
darkest corner of the cellar, and long tarryings| the brush—all out-of-door sports and labors which 
in the bed chamber, and sundry ‘chokings in the gave health and strength and nerve to our moth- 
throat, and many a mysterious silence, when ers and grandmothers, have all gone out of date. 
forced prases are held down by a prisoned groan, How are we to become strong and healthful with 
or a sob, that feels as cold and heavy as an anvil. | our present circumscribed lives? I heard a New 
And always from coldness, or neglect, or lack of | England philosopher say, last evening, (A. Bron- 
praise, is borne the ominons wail, that goes to the |son Alcott, of Concord,) that a female relative of 
tune of, “oh I feel as if I’ nothing to live for!”! his—I think his grandmother—could lift a barre 
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of cider down from a cart, with ease, a half cen-|put them ina cool house. One I shall put up 
tury ago. |with dry sawdust, and the other I will wet and 
Now don’t ery out—masculine ! don’t say Aunt | freeze as 1 pack. And I hope to inform you next 
Fanny is on her hobby. My hobby it is—but) fall how I have succeeded. G. G. 
such a hobby—one that involves health, strength,| Union City, Ind., 1859. 
usefulness, and all that makes up the enjoyment, 
and happiness of the whole nation. For, as are} 
the women of any country, so shall her men be.—| 
But first of all for your own souls’ sakes—as well | 


as your bodies’—think of it ere the spring time] Morst Brean—Rice anp Fiovur.—Tie up 
comes, and nerve yourselves for action. ‘one pound and a half of the best American rice in 

I don’t want you to work any harder in the) thick Jinen bag, allowing ample room to swell: 
kitchen, to bend any more hours over the needle,|poil it three or four hours, until it becomes a 
to crotchet, or to work worsted with any more in-| smooth paste, mix this while warm with iesteun 
dustry, but to search after health—run after it| pounds of the best wheat flour, adding the usual 
with swift feet, climb for it with vigorous effort, | quantities of yeast and salt; allow the dough to 
dance after it, if you will, dig for it in the flower| work a certain time near the fire, after which di- 
beds, rake for it in the door-yards, clip the fruit} yide it into loaves. The flour should be dusted 
trees shorter, lest they obscure your vision, listen| in, and most vigorously kneaded. This quantity 
to the voice of the first bird of spring, bend your| of flour and rice has produced twenty-six pounds 
ear low, and haply he may tell you of wonderful | ' 








Household Recipes. 


CONTRIBUTED FOR THE OHIO CULTIVATOR. 








things. 

Get up every morning, and ask the rising sun 
to teach you lessons of duty to God and man, and 
to yourselves. The very hens in the barn will 
‘ackle wisdom for you, if you are in earnest. 


Begin to-morrow morning, and seek an answer to 


every thought, from winds and storms, from sun- 
shine and zephyr, from the frost upon the peach 
bud and the winding sheets of your roses,—and 
1 promise you, if you are true to yourselves and 
your own best interest, that you will never regret 
the questioning—never, never ! 
Frances D. Gace. 
St. Louis, Mo., Jan., 1859. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
A Portable Family Ice Keeper. 


I find in a German book of mine a plan for 


keeping ice for family use, so that any family can 
have their own ice through the summer, cheap, 
and from clean well water, if desired. I am a 
poor scholar to translate from German to English, 
though I have several books full of valuable re- 
cipes. 

, rake a hogshead or large tierce, with one head 
out, and a smaller barrel or tierce to go inside, so 
as to leave six or eight inches space between the 
two, except at the bottom, where two or three 
inches will do. Have an inch hole in the bottom 
of both casks, to let off the drainage. 


or several bricks or stones. 
cask is filled with ice [by leaving it exposed, and 


gradually putting in water, until the whole is 


frozen, | set it inside the large cask, and pack the 
space between the two with fine charcoal, or saw- 
dust well pounded in. 
lid, cover it with a piece of sackcloth and fill to 
the top of the outer cask with the sawdust. 

I intend to put up several barrels in this way, 
but instead of sinking them in the cellar, I wih 


Set the 
large cask into the cellar, let into the ground two- 
thirds of its height, with the bottom not resting 
upon the earth, but upon two pieces of scantling, 
When the smaller 


Then put on a close fitting 


of excellent bread, which kept moist and sweet 
longer than that made by the ordinary process. 
Croton, O., Jan., 1859. 


Satt-Risinc Breap.—I saw under the head 
of Query, in the Dec. No. of the Cultivator, 
wishing to know how to secure good salt-rising 
bread in winter First procure an earthen (quart) 
jar, with a lid to it. To one pint of warm water 
add one half teaspoonful salt, one half sugar, one 
half tea cup of new milk. Stir in your flour until 
you have a thick batter, then place your jar in 
hot water, and keep it a steady heat, stirring it 
every half hour for about three hours ; then let it 
stand, and if water rises on the top, stir in more 
flour, and in a short time it will rise to the top of 
the jar. Then mix your rising and flour with 
warm milk, knead it well, and set it to rise, keep- 
ing it as hot as you can not to scald it, and in one 
hour it will be ready to bake. Ayn S. 

Dearborn Co., Ind. 


How To MAKE Sact Risine Breap.—To 
one pint warm water, add half pint new milk, half 
teaspoonful salt; put all in a tall crock ; thicken 
to a stiff batter; set the crock in a kettle of warm 
water on the stove hearth. Care should be taken 
to keep it all the time a little over milk-warm. 
In about six hours the rising will be up; mix 
immediately, for by letting it stand it is not so 
good. Knead the loaves very stiff, press them 
down in the pan so they will cover the bottom all 
over. Melt some clean lard and rub over the 
loaves, this will keep a crust from drying on them. 
Have a kettle of hot water on the back part of 
the stove, put your pan of bread on it and cover 
it with a clean cloth. It will rise in one or two 
hours. This followed, and there is no danger but 
you will have good bread, as the great secret lies 
in keeping it about so warm. Mrs. M. M. S. 

In the country, Jan. 1859. 


} 


_—_——_2-30o-o—__— 


Te Children, like oats, are seldom thrashed 
before they are cradled. 


To live above our station shows a proud heart, 
and to live under it discovers a narrow soul. 
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FARM STOCK AND PRODUCE MARKETS. 





Several of our subscribers have written to us to request further | 
Reports of Markets, and also to embrace reports from all parts of | 
the country. This is impracticable for us. It is our purpose to | 
give a general view of stock and produce, and for this purpose 
we have selected the two most prominent points which can af- 
fect a majority of our readers, viz: New York and Cincinnati. 
These are both great buying and shipping points, and the prices 
current at those places control prices elsewhere. Many pur- 
chases and sales are made at Columbus, Cleveland, Massillon, 
Akron, Toledo, Detroit, Indianapolis, Louisville, etc., coinciding 
with or varying a fraction from the prices quoted at Cincinnati ; 
but to harmonize and explain all these, would require a paper 
specially devoted to such affairs, which the Ohio Cultivator does 
not pretend to be. Our remarks upon this subject must be taken 
in general terms, and every particular locality must make the 
proper discount or addition for circumstances of location, supply 
or transportation. If the bulk of our readers were farther West, 
we should make a controling point of Chicago or St. Louis, in- 
stead of Cincinnati, but all Eastern trade is more or less affected 
by New York prices. 

We have to notice to-day a steady advance in the price of 
grains and most kinds of provisions, also in beeves in the N. Y. 
market. The supply of beeves falls off, and sellers advance 
their demands, and now comes the tussle with the butchers. 

In Cincinnati, the pork packing has nearly closed, and prices 
have been higher than any year since 1838, being an average of 
$6 58%, with a falling off in weight of 74 per cent. Present 





price of dressed hogs, $6@$6.50 net. Cattle $2.75@4.25 gross. 


Wheat $1.05@1 10 for red, $1.20@1.25 prime white. Corn 80c. | 


Rye $1. Barley 70c. Oats 65c. 

Clover Seed $6.75@6.99. Potatoes 75@90. Cheese, 8% for 
prime W.R. Butter, 17@18 for good roll, choice 19@20. 

The Wool prospect seems to be favorable to the —— 


preataiee NURSERY OF FIFTY OR SIXTY 


ACRES —All kinds of Fruit, Shade and Ornamental Trees, 
Vines, Evergreens, a Plants and small stuff for Nurserymen. 
Jan. 15 G. HILL, Loveland. Clermont Co., O. 


‘UGAR GROVE NURSERY, BARNESVILLE, 
\) Belmont Co., O. at ; JAMES EDGERTON. 
Clubbing with the Horticulturist. 


We will furnish the Onto Cuntivator and Tut 
HorticuLturist for 1859, both for $2.50. 
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| ‘““‘NEW BOOKS.” 


A Variety for every Taste!! 


ey 


MORALITY AND THE STATE, 


BY 
JUDGE SIMEON NASH. 


1 vol., 12 mo., 460 pp. Price $1. 





; A Woman’s Thoughts about Women, 


BY 


MISS MULLOCH, 


“With an Introduction by Rev. A. SMYTH, State School 
Commissioner. 


1 vol., 12mo. Price $1. 





HOME HITS AND HINTS: 
A Book for the Fireside. 
BY 
W. T. COGGESHALL, State Librariane 


1 vol., 12mo. Price $1. 





THE EXILES OF FLORIDA, 
BY 
JOSHUA R. GIDDINGS. 
1 vol., 12mo. Price $1. 





Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. $1. 
Americans in Japan. $1.25. 

Morse’s Atlas of the World. $6. 

Brazil and the Brazilians. $3. 

Life of Dr. Kane. $1.50. 

Arctic Explorations. $5. ° 
Lif2 of John Quincy Adams. ¢2.25. 





Any of the above Books sent by mail, prepaid, on 
receipt of the Retail Price 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED! 


To whom liberal terms will be given. 
FOLLETT, FOSTER & CO., 
Columbus, Ohio 


IN PRESS, 
LIFE OF GEO. STEPHENSON ; 
MABEL; OR HEART HISTORIES; 





Feb. 1. é 





Life and Character in the South & West. 











